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confined to immediate knowledge ab intra. There is a certain poten- 
tial universality, one may say, in normal mind, that awaits training 
and development. But it learns reflectively to extend the sphere of 
self-consciousness to the objective manifestations, that what remains 
of the externality of the object may be eliminated, and subject and 
object become one. The mind must understand, in psychological and 
epistemological ways, what it is to apprehend the object ab intra, 
and any philosophy which sets itself above the conditions of conscious- 
ness in the knowledge of reality cuts itself off from the possibility of 
reaching a true conception of reality. 

Thus we have seen that, in the ego of experience, all we know is, 
that matter or content and form are, but neither the one nor the other 
by itself is; yet neither is unimportant; for the abstract or formal 
ego is essential element and condition of all experience, and is activity 
as the 'I think,' not passive form; while the contentual ego carries, 
so to speak, within its sensorial content, the objects necessary to 
representation and judgment, the multiplicity required for the enrich- 
ment and completion of experience. The contents of this contentual 
ego are not determined by the 'I,' but by something which is not 
dependent on our will, and cannot be identical with our ego. But 
these two forms or aspects of the ego, the formal and the contentual 
or real, are, taken separately, merely abstract moments, and it would 
be meaningless to ask how the subject began to have an object: they 
are, as we have seen, an original unity, a consciousness-whole, in all 
human experience. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvink, Scotland. 

Mr. Moore's Refutation of Idealism. 

I wish to examine certain aspects of the analysis of knowledge, and 
more particularly of the sort of knowledge that sensation is supposed 
to involve, which constitutes the backbone of Mr. G. E. Moore's well 
known attack upon the idealistic argument. 1 And first I shall disclaim 
any intention of standing up for idealism. I do not myself hold 
idealism as a necessary epistemological tenet; and I therefore can 
view with equanimity the more immediate polemical conclusion from 
Mr. Moore's discussion. It happens however that his analysis would, 
if accepted, be equally hostile to a doctrine that I should like to be 
able to maintain. I do not suppose that in what follows I am estab- 
lishing this alternative doctrine. I may be allowed to entertain the 
hope that when it is put clearly it will carry some conviction; but all 

1 "The Refutation of Idealism," Mind, N.S., No. 48, pp. 433, ff. 
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I really profess to be doing here is to show that it represents a possible 
analysis. Mr. Moore rests his case upon the contradictions inherent 
in the position which he is attacking; if I can show that there is a 
way of putting the matter which is self-consistent, at least any logical 
compulsion attaching to his argument is removed. 

The particular proposition denied by Mr. Moore which I am chiefly 
concerned to maintain, is that in a sensation, — of blue, for example, — 
blueness is genuinely the 'content' of the sensation. For Mr. Moore, 
on the contrary, the actual state of the case is rather this: 1 The sensa- 
tion is not a blue consciousness; it is a consciousness of blue. There 
are two things here involved — blueness, namely, and consciousness, 
united by a relationship totally different from that expressed by the 
word 'content.' The very essence of knowledge is awareness of 
something, the sole thing common to the vast variety of forms which, 
in sensation, this something may take, being just the awareness itself. 
Blue then is not a sensation; it is an object. If blue were not dif- 
ferent from the sensation of blue, then I should be unable to dis- 
tinguish 'awareness of blue' from 'awareness of the awareness of blue,' 
as it is evident that I can and must do, — the latter case differing in 
that its object is no longer the single entity blue, but blue plus aware- 
ness. 

Now the force of Mr. Moore's contention seems to me to rest upon 
certain ambiguities in his terms. In order to point out what I con- 
ceive these to be, let me turn back to a somewhat more explicit account 
of the course of his reasoning. Mr. Moore undertakes to show that 
in claiming that nothing can exist except as it is experienced, the 
idealist is maintaining a self-contradictory proposition. Since the 
sensations of blue and of red agree only in being conscious sensations, 
consciousness, or the common factor, must be an element perfectly 
distinguishable from blueness and redness, as they are distinguishable 
from one another. If then the idealist denies that the existence of 
blue is conceivable apart from consciousness, he is able to do this 
only by identifying two things that are plainly different. His case 
rests upon the thesis that the existence of blue is the same thing as 
the existence of the sensation of blue; and if he says this, he "makes a 
mistake and a self-contradictory mistake, for he asserts either that 
blue is the same thing as blue together with consciousness, or it is the 
same thing as consciousness alone," 2 which is equivalent to iden- 
tifying a part either with the whole of which it is a part, or with the 
other part of the whole. 

i Pp. 444 ff. 

'P. 445- 
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Before considering this, I want again to make it clear that I am 
not engaged in defending any idealistic argument. I am willing to 
allow the possibility of its being false that blue can exist only as a 
conscious fact. It may very well be granted, for my present purpose, 
that just as we can have a blue dress and a blue sky, so we can have a 
blue dress and a blue sensation, — that blueness, in other words, may 
be a quality attaching to things as unlike as matter and mental states. 
All that I am interested in is to maintain that Mr. Moore's argument 
is not conclusive, and that if there were such a thing as a blue sensa- 
tion, it might still be possible to hold in connection with it, without 
self-contradiction, that the proposition 'blue exists' is not necessarily 
different from 'blue and consciousness exist,.' 

I suppose it to follow that on only one condition could this be so. 
Mr. Moore assumes without argument that consciousness is an element 
quite on a par with blueness, — as if, like blue, it represented a quality, 
or characteristic, or essence, capable of forming a portion of the 'what' 
of some fact or entity. There is however an alternative possibility; 
and if, as might so far as I can see quite conceivably be the case, 
'consciousness' were rather a term intended to imply or identify the 
existence status itself, Mr. Moore's difficulty would become a purely 
verbal one. All we have to do is to take seriously the distinction 
between the what and the that — between the character which exis- 
tence has and by means of which we describe it, and the existence of 
this character. And if consciousness were thus a term by which we 
identify certain cases of existents — those, namely, of which we are 
capable of having direct and first-hand experience — the logical 
objection would disappear. When some one now tells me that (in a 
given instance) the existence of blue is the same thing as the existence 
of the sensation of blue, he is not necessarily falling into self-contra- 
diction. If he means that the sensation of blue is an existence, that 
blue is a quality which, in order to be other than a non-entity, must 
be embodied as a quality of something, that something conceivably 
being the existent to which we give the name sensation, I do not see 
that he could be debarred from his right to mean this on logical 
grounds. He is not asserting either that blue is the same thing as 
blue together with consciousness (that a bare abstract quality, namely, 
is the same thing as the conscious existence of this quality), nor is he 
saying that blue is the same thing as consciousness alone (that is, that 
existence having a specific character is the same thing as characterless 
existence). What he does say is that the existence of blue may be the 
same thing as the sensation of blue, if by sensation we mean a certain 
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form of blue's existence. All that this seems to presuppose is, first, 
that existents, to exist at all, must have some character, and cannot 
consist of bare and indeterminate substance; and, second, that this 
character does not have to be of a single standard sort, but may 
have just as great variety as it actually seems to have. Of these two 
propositions I see no reason whatever for rejecting the first, while the 
justification of the second is involved in the very possibility of 
philosophizing. If, that is, what 'states of consciousness' have in 
common must needs be a new character, or 'element,' comparable 
with the qualities in which they differ, and entering along with these 
into the 'what' of the thing, and may not be the very stuff of the 
existence which is qualified, then the world falls apart into an infinity 
of totally incomparable predicates. There is no word whatever, to 
which any meaning attaches, that can stand for all qualities alike — 
being, entity, subsistent, or what not, — since any of these you are 
forced, equally with sensation, to turn into a separable 'element,' 
which thus becomes nothing that will apply to red and green and blue 
in common, but a new addition to the list of incommensurables. 

Logically, then, this possibility should be taken into account before 
we surrender to Mr. Moore's dilemma. And now I should myself go 
further, and claim that it is not only a logical possibility, but a 
plausible statement of the real facts of the case. It seems to me that 
a 'state of consciousness' is, or may reasonably be held to be, an 
existent. It has always been regarded as such by the creators of 
typically British philosophy and psychology; and incidentally, if this 
be considered relevant, it is their position which Mr. Moore's argu- 
ment sets out to refute. Sensations, images, feelings, are, in the 
traditional British way of thinking, precisely facts of existence, 
ontological entities, about whose reality, it has always been main- 
tained, we can be far more certain than we have the right to be in 
connection with any other supposed existence whatsoever. There 
is not very much that can be said on this point, one way or the 
other. One either sees that it is so, or he does not; and I shall ac- 
cordingly not spend time in elaborating the issue. At any rate such 
a point of view cannot be logically disproven; and it is a sufficiently 
influential belief to deserve at least to be taken into account among the 
possibilities. Meantime what I am alone concerned with is Mr. 
Moore's argument; and as regards that at least, it seems to me com- 
petent to point out that the reason why the interpretation is disregarded 
by him is not, apparently, that he has given it judicial consideration 
and rejected it, but that he has been betrayed into overlooking it 
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through an ambiguity whose presence here, unnoticed, is bound to 
make clear thinking impossible. 

The ambiguity is that between conscious or psychical reality in the 
foregoing sense as an existent, an ontological fact, and consciousness 
as a term of knowledge, or epistemology. If 'conscious' is taken as 
meaning 'conscious of,' then it is perfectly true that a fact, and the 
knowledge of that fact, cannot be identified, and that the attempt to 
show that nothing can exist except as it is known to exist lays itself 
open to Mr. Moore's rebuttal. I recognize that idealists have often 
tried to prove just this; and as I say, I am not interested in defending 
any such doctrine. I am interested however in the proposition that 
blue is a content of the sensation of blue; and it is necessary therefore 
to emphasize that when I say this, I do not mean that a quality is a 
content of the knowledge or awareness of itself. But on the identi- 
fication of the two interpretations Mr. Moore's whole argument seems 
to rest. 

The argument is briefly this: Since, in a sensation, we must at 
least admit that the consciousness exists, it remains to ask whether 
it exists alone, or exists together with the blue. 1 Now the last alterna- 
tive must follow from the 'content' notion; what indeed this says is, 
that the blue exists as the content of the sensation. Mr. Moore under- 
takes to establish the other alternative. And first, he asks, what 
do we mean by 'content'? And he finds the answer by analyzing 
the instance of a ' blue object ' ; blue is the content of a blue flower in 
the sense that it is among the elements that make up the 'what' of 
the blue flower. Now blue cannot be the content of the sensation, 
because we have already decided that this contains another element 
— consciousness — besides; it must therefore be a part of what is said 
to exist when we say the sensation exists. If then we " assert that it 
is part of the content of the sensation of blue, we assert that it has 
to the other parts (if any) of this whole the same relation which it 
has to the other parts of the blue flower; ... we cannot mean to 
assert that it has to the sensation of blue any relation which it does 
not have to the blue flower." 2 

But in Mr. Moore's opinion this does not represent the real facts 
in the case. He allows that there may be such a thing as a blue aware- 
ness, though he sees no reason to suppose there is; but if there is, it 
at any rate is not what we mean by a sensation of blue. Blue is also 
related to the sensation in a different way; and this last relation is all 

1 P. 446. 

* P- 447- 
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that entitles us to speak of a ' mental fact.' l As conscious, the sensa- 
tion is an awareness of blue; and this is not the relation of thing to 
content, or of one part of content to another, but a unique relation 
which constitutes just knowledge and nothing else. The sensation is, 
then, a case of knowing something. "To have in your mind 'knowl- 
edge ' of blue, is not to have in your mind a ' thing ' or ' image ' of which 
blue is the content. To be aware of the sensation of blue is not to be 
aware of a mental image — of a 'thing,' of which 'blue' and some other 
elements are constituent parts in the same sense in which blue and 
glass are constituents of a blue bead. It is to be aware of an aware- 
ness of blue," 2 the 'awareness of blue' being now just as much a 
non-' mental' fact as the blue was before. It follows that blue is as 
much an object, and as little a mere content, of my experience, as 
the most exalted and independent real thing of which I am ever 
aware; and the question how we can get outside the circle of our own 
ideas and sensations to an independent world is answered, therefore, 
by pointing to the fact that whenever we have a sensation we are 
already outside that circle. To have a sensation is to know something 
which is as truly and really not a part of my experience as anything 
which I can ever know. 3 

It is clear, then, as I have said, that Mr. Moore's argument depends 
wholly on identifying consciousness, or the mental, with knowledge of. 
I do not, I may remark in passing, consider that he has left us with 
any very distinct notion of what he conceives this knowing or aware- 
ness to be. It is apparently an actus purus, performed (if such an act 
needs to be 'performed') by an entirely undefined entity or self. 
Now such an act, appearing out of the void with no content of its 
own, and yet capable of being combined as an 'element' with physical 
properties, is to my own rather prosaic mind pure mythology; I 
cannot get the slightest suggestion of its meaning. An act, to mean 
anything to me, has got to be put in terms of content, or agency, or 
both. If the agency here is the physical organism, then indeed I 
can see what its 'act' might be; but in this determinate sense it would 
be something totally distinct from what I understand by knowledge. 
If on the other hand the thing which acts is a soul or ego, I still remain 
at a loss to comprehend what the pure activity of an undescribable 
and empty entity can be like; while to accept 'awareness' as an 
ultimate and irreducible concept needing no further analysis or at- 
tachment seems to me unprofitable philosophizing. I will, then, to 

1 P. 450. 
* P. 449. 

3 P. 451- 
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repeat, grant cheerfully that the act of knowledge is something 
separable from the reality which we know, and that the latter can 
exist apart from the former, though I ask also that this act be 
described, its anatomy laid bare, the machinery which it uses 
brought to light. But — and this is my present point — whatever 
knowledge may be, I refuse to grant that the case we are considering 
is a case in any exact sense of knowledge at all, and therefore that 
the argument against 'content' holds. 

To justify my meaning fully would require a more extended analysis 
than I care to attempt here; but since my purpose is, again, not to 
prove my position, but to point out a possible way of escape from Mr. 
Moore's argument, it will be enough if I can make clear the general 
nature of the contention. First, then, Mr. Moore is able to make out 
his case by disregarding another ambiguity. In discussing the dis- 
tinction between blue and consciousness, in the sensation of blue, he has 
occasion to remark that language offers no means of referring to such 
facts as blue and green and sweet except by calling them sensations, 
it being an obvious violation of language to call them things or objects; 
and he thinks it hardly likely that if philosophers had clearly distin- 
guished in the past between a sensation and what he himself calls its 
object, there should have been no separate name for the latter. 1 
Now it seems to me rather surprising that he has failed here to notice 
that language has a perfectly familiar way of identifying the 'object' 
of the sensation, which does distinguish it from the 'conscious' fact. 
It does not, to be sure, call it an 'object'; but it has no objection to 
calling it a quality of an object. So that in his search for a distinction 
that philosophers have not seen, Mr. Moore blurs a distinction which 
the human race has made, universally. In speaking of blue, against 
our natural usage, as an object, he neglects to note that there is a 
different thing which the phrase ' object of knowledge ' does naturally 
refer to; and consequently in the course of his discussion he uses the 
term object interchangeably, now of the qualities which reality is 
conceived as possessing, and now of the independent existences which 
possess these qualities. And it surely is not plain that this identifica- 
tion ought without discussion to pass muster. 

My thesis then is twofold. I admit, first, that when in the proper 
sense we speak of an object of knowledge, we distinguish the object 
from the knowledge of it. But knowledge here is knowledge of an 
existent; object, in its primary meaning, and existence, presuppose 
one another. And accordingly a sensation of blue, in so far as it 

> P. 446. 
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involves knowledge at all, is an awareness of the quality of a blue 
object. But, conversely, until there is this reference to a ' blue thing ' 
involved, we have nothing that deserves the name of ' knowledge ' ; 
we have what rather is describable merely as a sensation with 
the content blue. I do not mean to imply that we may not inten- 
tionally separate qualities from their existence status, and consider 
them by themselves or in their relation to other qualities; we do 
this constantly when we adopt the standpoint of the logician. But 
to think of abstract blueness, so that we can, for example, compare 
it with yellowness, is a very different experience from merely having 
a sensation, in the old fashioned psychological sense; it not only 
implies a prior acceptance of a world of things to which blue and 
yellow belong as qualities, — a reference always in the background to 
lend to logic its flavor of objectivity; but it also involves, on the 
basis of this common experience of 'things,' a further effort of abstrac- 
tion from things which is a relatively late product of development. 
But meanwhile, even before blueness is referred to things, we may 
have, I should say we must have in order to make such a reference 
intelligible, something describable as a blue experience, or a blue 
sensation. Here 'conscious,' or 'psychical,' or 'mental,' no longer 
means knowledge of an 'object,' or even knowledge of 'itself.' The 
experience in the first instance simply is itself. But when also we 
come to pay attention to it, or look back upon it, — when, that is, we 
know it, — we discover, or may discover, that the being of just this 
bit of psychical fact or sensation, as an existent, is describable by the 
quality blueness. Blue, in other words, is the content of the sensa- 
tion, not in the sense that it is a part of the 'what' along with con- 
sciousness, (since consciousness is no longer conceived as an element 
belonging to the 'what'), but in the sense that it is literally the deter- 
minate form which existence takes, existence here being identifiable, 
by reflection, as part of a series of facts which we all recognize as 
making up what concretely we call our lives, or our experiencings, 
and so as being 'subjective' or 'mental,' not as a case of 'knowledge,' 
and certainly not as thereby rendered in any degree unreal, but by 
way of contrast with the different series that most of us believe 
constitute the world of physical processes. 

A. K. Rogers. 
Yale University. 



